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High rates are a good thing both for the companies, as 
an increase to surplus and dividends, and to agents, as an 
increase to commissions. But there are some risks carried 
by insurance companies that are practically uninsurable at 
any price which the assured would pay. A “ weeding corps,” 
working say under the National Board, could save the 
profession much money if the recommendations made 
would be universally observed by the companies. 





A correspondent well asks: “Is it a right principle of 
fire underwriting to make premiums received for insuring 
dwelling houses pay for losses on planing mills?” In life 
insurance it is provided by scientific law that each risk shall 
build its own reserve to meet a claim which is bound 
to mature precisely as a mill or other hazardous risk 
insured against fire. In fire insurance, however, the pay- 
ment of losses is dependent altogether on the aggregate of 
premiums received, and thus, in a hodge-podge way, the 
premiums on conservative risks are made to bear the bur- 
den of losses resulting from hazardous ventures. Will 
some underwriter undertake to answer this question asked 
by our correspondent? 





THE meeting of the Union, at Saratoga, last week, is rep- 
resented to have been somewhat stormy but lovely in the 
outcome. Various questions of management were discussed 
and satisfactorily disposed of. Previous to the meeting it 
had been feared that the difficulty as to commissions paid in 
the West on farm property presented an obstacle to har- 
monious action that was insurmountable, the fifteen and 
twenty per cent companies being so wide apart that a 
disruption of the Union seemed probable. But a com- 
promise, satisfactory to all, the nature of which has not yet 
been disclosed, was agreed upon, and the country is safe. 
As one who was present expressed it, “the child is born, 
the mother is doing as well as could be expected, and 
there is hope for the old man.” The meetings of the 
Union are of a private nature, the questions discussed 
relating more to matters of management than to the 





nature of the business in general, and the public has no 
special interest in its proceedings. Having, however, 
passed safely through the commission ordeal, the Union 
can be said to be the most successful and practical of all 
the underwriter organizations, and stronger now than ever 
before, inasmuch as the action taken tends to restore to 
loyalty some managers who were regarded as somewhat 
shaky. 





SOME information in our news department, given to us 
by a correspondent, a gentleman familiar with insurance 
matters at St. Paul, will be read with profit to fire under- 
writers interested in that field. The fire department of St. 
Paul is in much better condition than formerly, but the 
water supply is poor. It seems possible that under the 
new building law, the fire hazard in the city will in time be 
appreciably reduced. Companies doing business legally 
in St. Paul have cause to complain at the rate cutting done 
there by companies not authorized to accept risks in Min- 
nesota but which do so nevertheless through the medium 
of brokers. This appears at present to be the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of the compact which has been so suc- 
cessfully operated at St. Paul. ? 





THE fact, as discovered by special examiner Plympton, 
that the risks of the Metropole were greatly in excess of 
the amount reported to the Massachusetts Department, 
does not in any way increase the liability of the Niagara of 
of this city, which company reinsured the risks of the 
Metropole. The reinsurance was effected upon a schedule 
specifying the risks, and only such as were embraced in 
the schedule were assumed by the Niagara. Mr. Notman 
is not in the habit of buying pigs in a bag, and in this 
instance knew precisely the character and number of the 
risks for which he became liable. Any risks in excess of 
those named in the schedule, the Metropole either insured 
elsewhere or is still responsible for. The Niagara is a 
sound, carefully managed company, and is in no way 
involved by any shortcomings on the part of the Metropole. 





FRIENDS have sent us for review the prospectuses 
issued by several assessment life insurance concerns in 
various parts of the country. These are of little value for 
purposes of criticism—they consist of the vaporings of the 
managers, and are more in the nature of the sayings of 
irresponsible salesmen or drummers whom no one is ex- 
pected to believe. What is required for the intelligent 
criticism of any such organization is a copy of its constitu- 
tion and by-laws and of its contract with members, which 
is the certificate issued tothem. The legal obligation of an 
assessment association begins and ends with its contract 
if such contract is in accordance with constitutional pro- 
visions. All their leaflets, circulars, prospectuses, etc., 
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amount only to so much bait to catch gudgeons. The 
associations or their managers, are not bound by them 
unless they contain such misrepresentations as would 
render them liable to criminal prosecution for obtaining 
money under false pretences. The constitution and by- 
laws exhibit the plans and methods of such an organiza- 
tion, while the certificate of membership shows its legal 
obligation. We shall take pleasure in reviewing any such 
that may be sent us, but it is seldom worth while to com- 
ment on their irresponsible literature, which consists of 
words simply that are not binding. 





SINCE we began our criticisms of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, the president of that concern, E. B, 
Harper has issued a circular to its members, wherein he 
claims that these criticisms were inspired by the legitimate 
life insurance companies. In a recent interview with him 
we told Mr. Harper that he was crazy upon this point, and 
we are more convinced of it than ever by his recent per- 
formances. The fact is, this bombastic individual is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to appear as the apostle of assessment 
insurance, and, as occasion offers, to pose as a martyr to 
the cause. So far as we are concerned, our criticisms have 
been spontaneous, and no person identified in any way with 
the old line companies gave us “ inspiration” or was aware 
of our purpose. We have criticized the Mutual Reserve, 
not because it is an assessment company, but because it is 
faulty in its plans, pretending to deal in life insurance when 
it has nothing of the kind to sell; because we have no con- 
fidence in the managers and agents, but believe they are 
using the organization for their own aggrandizement ; be- 
cause they are seeking business by misrepresentation ; and 
because the reports made to the members and to the State 
insurance officials are false and misleading. We have been 
exposing the defects and short comings of the Mutual Re- 
serve, standing alone and by itself, and without reference to 
any other assessment company. For Mr. Harper to assume 
that our criticisms upon this untrustworthy association, 
are aimed at the system of assessment insurance is but 
another illustration of his overweening ambition to be 
made a martyr of. We are well aware that there are many 
earnest, honorable men identified, as officers or members, 
with assessment insurance organizations. We believe many 
of such associations to be honestly managed, and that it is 
their intention to fulfill every obligation they have entered 
into. No better service can be rendered to such men and 
such organizations than to crush out any and every assess- 
ment company that is, either by reason of defective plans or 
dishonest management, unworthy of public  confi- 
dence. There are certain benevolent societies, attached 
to secret organizations or to trade unions, that we believe 
to be doing good charitable work on the assessment plan, and 
into the management of which no symptom of the specu- 
lative grab-all-you-can element enters. Such societies form 
a distinctive class by themselves, and have nothing in com- 
mon with those speculative associations that are controlled 








and managed by a few avaricious or unscrupulous persons 
who make a pretense of benevolence to cover their own 
short comings. Itis against these pretenders that we Wage 
war, and the honestly managed benefit societies should see 
that it is to their interest to cut loose from any affiliations 
they may have had withthem. Mr. Harper assumes to be 
a leader among the managers of assessment companies, and 
presumes to speak as their chosen mouthpiece. It woulg 
be well if the benefit societies were to notify the public 
that he has no authority to represent them, and that they 
are not responsible for either him or the association of 
which he is president. The sooner the lineof demarkation 
is drawn between the benevolent societies and the specu. 
lative assessment concerns, the better it will be for the for. 
mer. At present the speculators are trading largely on 
the good reputation of the benefit societies. 





THE special matter of interest in fire insurance circles 
the past week, was the unfavorable report of the Massa. 
chusetts Department regarding the affairs of the Metropole, 
of which company John C. Paige, of Boston, is resident 
manager. This company ceased doing business in this 
country a few months since, reinsuring its risks in the 
Niagara of this city. Recently application was made to 
the Massachusetts Department for permission to withdraw 
a portion of its deposits for the protection of its policy. 
holders in this country from the hands of its trustees. 
Thereupon special examiner Noah A. Plympton was 
deputed to examine the affairs of the company to ascer- 
tain if such withdrawal of funds could be permitted. 
Immediately upon beginning the examination, Mr. Plymp- 
ton discovered discrepancies between the actual condition 
of the company and its condition as reported to the 
Department by the resident manager at the close of last 
year. Asa consequence, the examiner was obliged to go 
over the transactions of the company from its first entry 
into the country to the time it ceased to do business. He 
found that the annual statement for 1881 was correct, but 
that gross inaccuracies existed in that of 1882—the exam- 
iner claims the report was falsified. In his report the 
examiner says that the amount the company had at risk 
was $6,773,041 more than reported by the resident man- 
ager, the amount of premium thereon being $90,957 in 
excess of the amount reported. He further says: “By 
the statement the amount of reinsurance claimed as credit 
was $18,101,993, with a premium value of $257,278.45, 
whereas the examination found the true amount to be 
$7,429,648 of reinsured risks with a premium value of 
$104,802.14, a difference of $10,672,345 of risk and 
$152,476.31 of premium. The liabilities were understated 
by the sum of $45,478.” When the examiner had com- 
pleted his report, Mr. Paige withdrew his application for 
the release of the deposits of the company. In explana- 
tion of the discrepancies named, Mr. Paige, who is agent 
for several other companies, says that owing to the fact of 
his having so much business to attend to in his office, it 
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was impossible to make his annual report strictly accurate, 
and he was consequently compelled to make an approxi- 
mate estimate of the business of the company. There 
were, also, some clerical errors in it which tended to mis- 
lead. He disclaims any intention of deceiving either the 
Department or the public, and declares that no loss could 
have resulted to any one, as the deposits were ample 
security for all liabilities. In other columns we print the 
substance of Mr. Plympton’s report, and such explanation 
of the matter as Mr. Paige has made public. Mr. Paige 
has long been recognized as a prominent, active, energetic, 
and capable underwriter, and a man of strict integrity. 
Among those who know him best, it is not thought possible 
that he would willfully make a false report or be a party to 
any attempted imposition on the public. 








A KENTUCKY “ SECURITY FUND” ASSESS- 
MENT LIFE CONCERN. 


HE fertility of invention possessed by the schemers 
T who organize co-operative assessment life insurance 
associations is something remarkable. New plansare con- 
stantly being brought forward, having some new or revised 
feature intended to captivate the unthinking and the igno- 
rant, but when analyzed it proves to be the same old 
sharp-pointed assessment hook, concealed by a different 
kind of bait. In whatever form it crops out, it isthe same 
deception, promising something for nothing—large bene- 
fits for limited payments—while no suitable provisions are 
made to secure or guarantee anything that is promised. 
The most fruitful field these operators found was Pennsyl- 
vania, where, in 1880-81 the assessment fever ran its dis- 
astrous course, creating ‘as much excitement as the Cali- 
fornia gold fever did in 1849. Speculators reaped rich 
harvests by organizing “ graveyard’ companies, in which 
the lame, the halt, the blind, decrepit old age and tremb- 
ling invalids were “insured” on theassessment plan. The 
projectors of these concerns secured large sums in mem- 
bership fees, annual dues, etc., but when death claims 
began to come in, there were no assets to pay them with, 
the managers decamped, and there was left nothing but 
the swindled victims. Finally the State authorities 
stepped in and put an end to the work of these organiza- 
tions, and the citizens were aroused to a realizing sense of 
the swindle that had been perpetrated upon them. But 
the swindling projectors were merely scotched, not killed ; 
the adventurers soon appeared in other sections of the 
country under other names, or with fictitious figureheads 
to stand in the public view, while they manipulated the 
wires from a position of safety. Their plans were changed 
to suit their new surroundings, and instead of graveyard 
imsurance, we had marriage insurance, maternity insurance, 
itsurance on life, endowment insurance, etc., all on the 
assessment plan. Many of those proposing life insurance 
put an attachment to the purely assessment feature in the 





shape of what they termed a “security fund,” a “ guaran- 
tee fund,” or a “reserve fund,” but through all these vari- 
ous disguises could be seen the cloven foot of speculative 
assessment insurance; deceptive plans put forth by un- 
scrupulous adventurers solely for their own profit. We have 
devoted considerable space of late to exposing some of 
these plans of so called insurance and this week review the 
scheme conspicuously announced by the managers of the 
Kentucky Mutual Security Fund Company, of Louisville. 

This company differs but slightly from the Commercial 
League and other of the various bastard progeny of the 
Hartford Life and Annuity Company, all of which are 
rather notorious in quarters where they have operated. 
Yet this new production, claiming to be an improvement 
on all its predecessors, wears the same garb—parades its 
names of judges, lawyers and doctors as references, and is 
so like the others that we are very reluctant not to believe 
that it is the same thing looking us in the face with an 
air of assurance as if it were a new thing, and had not 
previously been condemned. 

The circular of this Kentucky Mutual Security Fund 
says, “The distinctive and characteristic object of this 
plan is to furnish life insurances at its actual cost.” This 
is very familiar reading to every one who has seen the 
circulars of other co-operatives. The circular says, “ The 
world moves, and it should surprise no one that a more 
perfect system of protection should present itself.” It had 
been said in the same connection that “ The Security Fund 
system of protection has become exceedingly popular.” 
Then if so new, how is it yet popular? It is simply the 
Hartford Life and Annuity plan’s old dress, brushed up 
and turned wrongside out, for another catch. That this is 
true is further shown by the fact that the same old en- 
dorsements of the plan of the Hartford Life and Annuity 
are used by this Kentucky bantling. 

The circular declares, “‘ When death becomes frequent 
in ordinary co-operative societies the better risks forfeit— 
members whose health has become impaired stay—the 
percentage of impaired lives increasing in proportion to 
the number remaining in force while the mortality increases, 
finally becoming excessive, dispersing the remaining mem- 
bership, and that which seems to hasten this inevitable re- 
sult is the appearance of some new co-operative wherein 
the death rate at the start is naturally little or nothing.” 
It always was mean to tell tales out of school and this 
statement is both oracular and truthful. Turning over to 
the names of the managers and ostensible authors of these 
comments, we find the familiar names of some who held 
official position in some of these moribund co-operative 
societies who may resent the disclosures which they have 
been so carefully avoiding by keeping out of the pub- 
lished reports. 

It may, however, be wise to keep out of this new co-- 
operative until time is afforded to scrutinize its tub thrown 
to the whale, ‘dubbed “security fund.” What is it? 
When a person takes a thousand-dollar certificate, face- 
tiously called protection, besides an admission fee of $8 
and a medical examiner’s fee and $3 for “ renewable ex- 
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penses,” he is required to pay in addition $10 for the 
“security fund,” to be invested in United States bonds, 
which is to aid in forming a security fund limited to 
$1,000,000. When this fund shall have reached $250,000 
the interest shall be divided among the members who 
have held on five years to lessen their assessments to pay 
the certificates when members die. The circular says, “ It 
is expected that in five years the security fund will have 
accumulated so that the interest will be declared as a 
dividend, semi-annually, to members whose certificates 
have been in force five years, and placed to their credit to 
pay future assessments and dues as they may occur.” Let 
us see how this may be. It will require 25,000 of the $10 
payments to make $250,000, and that is not as many as 
the people who pay tribute to quackery in a day—anzd it will 
not be unreasonable to assume that one-fourth of those 
paying in these little sums to the security fund will hold 
on for five years. The interest on $250,000 in United 
States bonds at 3% per cent is $8750 per annum, or less 
than $1 a piece to all who may reasonably be expected to 
persist in patronizing the quack, or holding to this security 
fund for five years. But if there are, all told, 8000 of the 
25,000 still adhering, the number dying will reasonably 
be 80 a year having $80,000 of insurance according to all 
experience—and less than the Knights of Honor are los- 
ing—each man has only this pittance of $1 a year to aid 
him in paying his portion of this large sum. Four times 
the above number, or 100,000 persons must pay $10 each 
before the “ Security Fund” reaches its limit of $1,000,000, 
and is complete. The circular says, “ If the membership, 
after the completion of security fund, falls to less than 
1000 certificates in force to a point where an assessment 
fails to produce enough to pay a loss in full, then the 
security fund would be at once distributed to the members 
paying the full face of their certificates while living.” 
What a long credit! Think of a procession of patrons 
100,000 strong marching up and depositing $10 each for 
such a chimera, and each thereby consenting to wait and 
pay assessments of a number and amount of which he can 
have no assurance, before he has any claim of indemnity 
from the fund to which he has contributed. If the security 
fund should never be completed or the number of con- 
tributors don’t fall below 1000 after having exceeded it, 
or should be reduced to nothing, we are not informed 
what becomes of the security fund in sucha case. The 
possessor has nine-tenths of the law in his favor. 100,- 
000 persons insured for $1000 each, will in the aggregate 
have been insured for $100,000,000, which is a vast sum 
for these subscribers to pay or else fall short of their 
expectation of benefit. 

Thus it will be seen that the man who invests in this 
scheme of pretended insurance must wait not only until 
25,000 men have paid in $10 each before he derives 
any benefit from the security fund, but he must wait until 
the number after that has dwindled to 1000 before the se- 
curity fund is any security to him, and in either case, unless 
the number of adhering certificate holders shall be less 
than one-third of all who pay, the most he can hope for is 





about one dollar a year in abatements of assessments which 
all are to pay for their own insurance. 

It would have been a wonder if this co-operative Circular 
had omitted the customary allusions to the practices of old 
line companies. See what it says: “In some cases agents 
working the old systems have received commissions alone 
from a member's payment for ten years more than would 
have been paid under the security fund system all told, 
an extravagance not probable in this system, the expense 
being definitely limited to $3 per annum per $1000 
each certificate of membership.” Now let a few figures 
tell the truth. The premium for $1000 of insurance 
on a man of the average age of thirty-five years js 
$26.38, which covers every expense as well as insurance. 
Let it be admitted that the agents received the high com. 
mission which the co-operative literature charges, of one. 
half for first year or $13.19, and for the remaining nine of 
the ten first years 7% per cent, which is $1.98 a year, or for 
the whole $16.82 ; total $30.01, which is just the amount of 
$3 per annum for ten years. But add the admission fee 
of $8 and the medical examiner’s fee of $2 only, and the 
whole cost is $10 more, or a total of $40, “an extrava- 
gance” not only probable to the security fund system, but 
which its own circular exposes, and which facts will not 
saddle on the “old system.” 

Let it be admitted that for this ten years the co-opera- 
tive has gathered its assessments and paid the thousands to 
such as have died and the insurance company has as 
usual paid its losses. The one will find his assessment as- 
suming unpleasant proportions, and if he wants to stop his 
contributions, he may bid his fellows an effectionate fare. 
well with empty hands. The other will find his annual 
payment pleasantly diminished, but he may nevertheless 
want to stop; if so his company will give him a paid-up 
policy fora sum nearly or quite equal to all his payments, 
so that he has something far more substantial than a vague 
if not unprofitable claim to a share in a security fund, un- 
certain in all its conditions. 

Another charateristic feature of this wonderful plan 
crops out in its circular: “As the membership increases 
above 1000 certificates in force the assessment rate de- 
creases pro rata of such increase, so that the assessment 
shall produce no more than enough to pay the actual losses.” 
As this may not be perfectly clear to a mind untrained in 
co-operative mathematics, the meaning may be illustrated 
thus: According to the graded assessments the man who 
is thirty-six years old pays one dollar, but if the number 
of certificate holders shall increase to 2000, then he will pay 
but fifty cents for each assessment, because 2000 half dol- 
lars will be equal to 1000 whole dollars. Thus he should 
not overlook the fact that two half dollars equal one whole 
one, and two assessments will be required in 2000 member- 
ships where one is required in 1000; but it is his place to 
know that, while it was the purpose of the circular to tell 
him but half of the truth. 

The circular says moreover: “ The reserves inseparable 
from ordinary insurance plans are left in the pockets of 
the members.” This is undeniably a good feature in 4 
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scheme giving such small assurance of any return of benefit 
for money paid out of the same pockets. It would be 
better to retain the remainder of his payments also by 
keeping clear of the whole delusion. 

It is notPpossible to unfold the beauties of the certifi- 
cate to be given to those who pay for the possession of one. 
Judging from the practice of societies so similar that it is 
as impossible to distinguish a difference as between two 
black-eyed peas, the holders will no doubt find them care- 
fully avoiding any responsibility for the ostensible amount 
of so-called insurance. Perhaps the game would not pay 
for the candle if the means were at hand to prosecute it. 

Of all the schemes yet devised to entrap an unsuspect- 
ing public, this appears to be designed to test how a little 
common sense infused into it will be enough to find vic- 
tims for its impositions. It retains every bad feature of 
co-operation, which it condemns, and adds on the pretences 
which have been enumerated as a mere cloak to hide its 
shame. Its graded assessments are arranged upon no cor- 
rect basis, and if they were correct at the start, become 
unequal as every year rolls around to increase the age of 
its members, yet they must be paid or the certificate 
holder will find himself ruled out, which he stands a few 
chances to have done many times in the year or as often 
asa member dies. Then he loses all claim upon his $10 
and his hold upon the security fund is also lost, 
but somebody is the richer, though he is somewhat poorer 
and uninsured. 

One notable feature about all this quack practice of 
pretended life insurance is that if the doctors take their 
own physic they guard the danger of damage, not only bya 
good share of the funds which they handle, but also by one 
or more policies in the old line companies which they dis- 
parage. 
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AMONG the resolutions of the Board of Underwriters of this city 
proposing certain alterations in the items of schedule ratings to take 
effect November Ist, is the following: “No further allowance will be 
made for the stand-pipe commonly in use save where the action of the 
underwriters in inducing their erection by promises of a reduced 
charge requires, and that requisition will be met whenever the allow- 
ances are made equal to the cost of the erection with interest upon the 
cost.” The obvious meaning of this resolve is that propertyowners 
will be reinsured for the cost of stand-pipes by diminished rates of in- 
surance, and when so reimbursed no further allowance shall be made. 
But it seems to several underwriters that the practical application of 
the rule opens the door to several difficulties. How are the companies 
to ascertain when such allowances equal the cost? They must learn 
the cost of the stand-pipe and the total insurance on stocks in the 
building and the saving effected by the deductions for stand-pipes. 
Then the question arises whether the reduction is retrospective. Sup- 
pose stand-pipes were erected ten years ago and the cost has already 
been liquidated by reduced rates of insurance. Does that end the mat- 
ter? Who shall decide these questions? The companies as a rule 
will await some official action, and until the surveyor declares that the 
deduction for stand-pipes shall be erased from the rate books the de- 





duction must stand. But the proposition requires some fine head-work 
at the Board rooms, and before being generally understood will involve 
the companies into endless disputes. 

% % % 


THE New York Herald still persevers in its efforts to decry the dry 
goods district and magnify the danger of fire as a reason for the build- 
ing of amammoth reservoir in the countiesiadjoining Westchester on 
the North. Its latest card in this effort is the publication of despatches 
from the Chief Engineers of several fire departments of other cities. 
We do not question the ability or the technical knowledge possessed 
by these worthy firemen, but it is hardly fair to drag them into a 
scheme about which they can know very little. The constant itera- 
tion and reiteration by The Herald of the danger to the insurance 
companies is unworthy of the name of argument. A dozen or more 
presidents and secretaries have informed us since last week that 
their total risks in the dry-goods district hardly exceed one fourth 
their available assets. 

“MR. ENGELBACH ” was a passenger from Liverpool per Adriatic 
last week. Was this Harold Engelbach of the National of Ireland, 
and is the “ manifest destiny of every Irishman to emigrate to America ” 
(vide London Times) about to be illustrated in the early establishment 
of an American branch of the National Insurance Company of Dublin, 
of which “ Mr. Engelbach” is the manager? We presume the par- 
ticulars may be learned in the neighborhood of No. 33 Pine street, but 
the parties interested are keeping dark and shady at present. 

THERE is a story current of the success of a well-known solicitor 
of life insurance in effecting $200,000 insurance last week on the life 
of a prominent member of the Stock Exchange. We are informed it 
is true, 

* * * 

SOME very tempting offers of marine risks have been made to our 
marine companies lately from Canadian ports. Some of them have 
embraced risks on cattle with the “ mortality clause” as it is called, 
omitted, but although the brokers have been active and persevering, 
and the total premiums were abnormally large for a dull period, these 
offers, we are told, have been uniformly rejected. The Canadian 
marine risks do not find New York an easy market, and the general 
story here is that the companies have paid for their experience in this 
line. 

~ “ a 

It is hardly a matter of doubt that there is a great deal more stiff- 
ness in rates on apartment houses commonly called “flats” then 
there was a few months ago. We recently noticed the fact that the 
English companies have advanced rates on these buildings about 
fifty per cent. It is with pleasure we are able to state that the large 
American companies have likewise put up these rates, and it is quite 
a rare occurrence now for “ flats’’ to be insured at the ridiculous 
rates quoted last winter and spring. 


¢ + 


ONE of the anomalies of New York at this time is that while stocks 
of merchandise classed as only “hazardous” are charged by the 
Tariff anywhere from ninety to one-and-a-half per cent on account 
of “ cutting clothing,” or making neckwear, or some other slight manu- 
facturing, there are many special hazards, where hundreds of hands 
are employed, using steam power still insured at sixty, seventy-five and 
ninety cents, These risks are taken by the very best companies, and 
yet every instruction or rate book, known to the insurance fraternity 
declares that such specials should pay as a minimum rate at least 
two per cent. Why the factories on the East side between First 
avenue and the East river, and between Thirteenth and Forty-second 
streets, should be insured right along in scores of cases at less than 
one per cent is one of the mysteries of the business, On mentioning 
this matter to an English manager lately he advised us that these 
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rates have been advanced (?) within two years to their present price. 
Still there is a strong belief in “up town business,” and companies are 
“ crying for more,” as if their dividends depended upon it. 


* we ww 


THE Long Beach hotel had a narrow escape the other day, but the 
manner in which it was saved is creditable to both owners and 
lessee. It is beginning to be a question which one of the mammoth 
beach hotels near New York will be the first to burn. Thus far they 
have all proved good risks and the companies write them with confi- 
dence. J 

= * ny 

SoME of the Southern journals are making a terrible row over the 
recent advances in cotton rates in cities in that section. They over- 
look the fact that in years past the underwriters have lost three dollars 
to every two they have received on cotton policies, and the simple 
doing what any other business man or institution would do under 
similar circumstances—putting up the price to avoid such losses in 
future. There is too much of the idea prevalent that fire insurance 
companies exist solely for the benefit of the public as a sort of 
benevolent association, wherein the insured reap the benefits. A 
most wholesome scheme for the good of underwriters would be the 
circulation of some tracts to convince the unconverted public that the 
sole object of insurance companies is to make money, and that when 
they fail to make money their purpose is missed. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Happenings in Insurance Circles—The Equitable in Australia—More Insurance 
Needed by the Merchants—The Australian Colonies as one Dominion. 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

S1ncE last writing we have had a very quiet season, both commercially 
and in insurance circles. Several small fires have occurred® but in no one 
case has the damage exceeded $5000. In marine circles the cnly 
casualty worth recording was that of the barque Newcastle, owned by 
Messrs. Burns, Philp & Co., which went ashore on a reef near Boobie 
Island, and is now a total wreck. She was valued at £7c00, and insured 
for £4000 with the Commercial Union Assurance Company. 

The Colonial Insurance Company of New Zealand has issued its fifth 
annual report, and a dividend of ten per cent has been declared to share- 
holders. Also the Equitable of New York, under its enterprising man- 
ager, W. C. Kirkcaldy, is coming to the front and shows a good balance 
as well as a large and growing premium income. 

Henry Nackew, the secretary of the South Australian Mutual Life office, 
paid us a visit a few days ago to open a branch here. Sir Edward Sheck- 
land, K. C. B., is chairman of the Local Board for New South Wales. 

In spite of the cry which one often hears that we have a plethora of 
insurance offices in this country, it often happens that merchants holding 
large stocks are unable to get all the cover they wish and have to place lines 
in England and elsewhere. One firm in particular whose stock amounts 
to $1,000,000 in a good solid and substantially built stone warehouse, ap- 
plied to some American offices to take their excess lines, but the com- 
panies refered to considered we were in too remote a quarter of the globe 
for them to extend their business hither. 

Our fire brigade system is just now occupying the attention of our 
legislators, and strenuous efforts will be made during the next session of 
Parliament to place the same on a similar footing to the fire departments 
of America. 

The refusal of the British authorities to sanction the annexation of the 
Island of New Guinea has raised great discussion as to the necessity of 
Australian federation, and the general opinion seems to be that sooner or 
later, instead of being seven colonies under separate governments, they 
will all band together and form one dominion, The federative principle 





prevails in our life societies, as for instance, the Colonial Mutual, which 
has chief offices in the capitals of each colony under a board of inspectors 
controlling the affairs of the society for that particular state, they, how. 
ever, being under the control of the principal office in the colony, from 
where the particular office sprang. 

The Pacific Mail contract for the conveyance of mails to and from Eng. 
land via San Francisco, has been renewed for two years, and we hope the 
United States Government may lend us a hand to maintain this service 
which brings us into closer relations with your country. 

SOUTHERN Cross, 

Sypney, N. S. W., August 1, 1883. 





LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Notwithstanding Periodical Tornadoes, Pestilential Interferences and Frequent Light. 
ning Shocks, Kansas Prospers and the Insurance Business Increases—Tornado 
Insurance—A Tribute to the Self Opinionated English Manager—The Dis- 
crepancy in Rates over the State. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


WITH the retirement of sleepy summer we are now entering the length. 
ening shadows of the best portion of the various year—happy autumn time 
—which sits chief moderator. ‘ Between the cheek-pouched summer and 
the extremes of winter's tedious frost,” and during the present month ex. 
periencing unrhythmical periods of heat and dust, we welcome the return 
of the season because with it we dismiss all fears of unexpected and sud. 
den visitations of fretful windstorms and festive tornadoes. The rapac. 
ious grasshopper, the champion vegetation pulverizer of the Northwest, the 
arch-guzzler of the gryllus tribe, years ago took his grateful departure from 
our fertile field leaving in his wake but the wrinkled spectre of a smile, 
This ravaging perplexity is now succeeded by the deadly tornado (mostly 
in Minnesota) which only visits us periodically, and while it does not 
masticate vegetation it demolishes many a balloon farm dwelling and flat. 
tens many a labor-stained field moistened by the sweat of the horny-handed 
agriculturalist. What with occasional drouths, pestilential interferences, 
periodical tornadoes and regular visits from lightning-rod robbers and 
traveling farm insurance savages with the keen scalpals and dogmatic 
persistency, the only music charming his sequestered life consisting of 
the bone-playing vespers made by choiristers of toads, the farmer’s load 
becomes more intollerable than that of a defaulting cashier of a national 
bank and this is the regimen. ‘‘That makes calamity of so long life” 
with him, makes it necessary “ to grunt and sweat under a weary life,” and 
makes him rather wish that he had been born a queen than run the chances 
of becoming a bloated capitalist by raising sod cornand raking hay. Thus 
farming in this regard turns mostly to “‘ old Rye” and loses the name of 
Elysium. But seriously the sunflower State never smiled more broadly 
with greener fields of abundant corn and more prodigal harvests of wheat 
and other cereals than during the present season, and consequently the 
laboring swain is now comforted with hopeful smiles and cheerful moods, 
If he so manages his yield as not to fa'l a willing prey to the lightning- 
rod robber, the roaming farm insurance savage and the thieving book 
agent, he may have something left to buy some ‘“‘ sheep cloding” with and 
to liquidate the accruing interest on the ten per cent mortgage which em- 
bellishes his farm. Our State is prospering this year beyond computation. 
With an increase of population new farms are opened, the cultivated fields 
are expanding, the cities and towns are growing in population and sub- 
stantial development, and a generous solid diversified prosperity is more 
certainly making Kansas stand the wealthiest of the Western States 
With the growth of the State the business of insurance is stimulated, and 
naturally increases, and I opine the official exhibit of the year will showa 
surprisingly larger gain than is anticipated. The tornado traffic is big and 
those companies giving that branch of the business aggressive. attention 
are building up large additions to their accumulations, may hap to be 
blown to Jerico by some festive tornado in the near future. But who 
knows? Companies have made money at it so far and may continue to 
doso. Asamatter of fact the tornadoes which have visited Kansas have 
been really of trifling significance in comparison to those of other States. 
Minnesota is the champion tornado State of the great Northwest. 

We are now entering that modified period of abbreviated dullness, and 
with the cooling days of antumn we may expect the usual exodus from 
Europe. It is pleasant in this regard to contemplate the number of self- 
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important Englishmen, impressive dignitaries of the insurance manager- 
ial profession, who come to this country for the first time on a ‘' grand 
whirl” under the shallow pretense of ‘‘ business,” with such delicious, 
high-sounding patronymics as ‘‘J. Uncles Smith,” ‘‘T. Hornblower 
Thompson,” “‘J. Moncrieff Dusenbury,” e¢id genus omne, These self-opin- 
jonated gentlemen, ebullient with subtlety, who indulge in the flatulent 
propensity of separatingstheir hirsute adornments in the meridian, and 
writing and parting their names ante-meridian, boil over with an efferves- 
cent desire of airing their accumulated insurance wisdom upon the dull, 
stale ears of their American subordinates. It is exceeding refreshing» 
also, to have the malarious insurance atmosphere quarantined, purified 
and ;perfumed by the delicate presence of these flowery gentlemen, be- 
cause of the exhalations of genius from the vast amplitude of concentrated 
brain treasury, affords a stimulus and gives force and direction to their 
weaker brethren here, and invariably results in immeasurable secretions of 
good dinners, liberal libations, bountiful banquets and all manner of sick- 
ening adulation bestowed upon them by their flunky subordinates. By 
showering on them acopious supply of flummery, flattery and nonsense, 
these wise, wined Englishmen returns fuller than an Irishman at a Dutch 
funeral, not only with gastronomical experience, but with inflated ideas of 
superficial importance and mental immensity, and atthe next regular 
meeting of the directors the ‘‘ Chairman ” is happy in announcing the pros- 
perous condition of our American business. Thus the English knowledge 
of correct insurance is imported and injected into our craniums and for 
the beneficiai results obtained we are so much better qualified to grapple 
with the intricate questions and sinuosities of the profession which we 
stumble against almost continually. 

The present condition of rates prevailing in the various cities and towns 
in our State is a matter which should receive the immediate attention of 
the State board. There are no two cities in the State with equal facilities 
for extinguishing fires where the rates are uniform. Each city and town 
has a rate of its own without any reference whatever to equity and uni- 
formity with other towns of similar conditions. For instance at Emporia, 
acity having good water-works, a stock of furniture in a “B” building 
where varnishing is done and all kind of repairs made the board rate is 1 
percent. Here in Leavenworth the same kind of stock in a better build- 
ing, best water-works in the State, the board rate is 13{ per cent. This 
is afair samp!e of the present condition of rates in our State, and yet at 
the last meeting of ‘t The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest,” 
at Chicago, a good deal of puffing up of ‘‘ State boards” was indulged in. 
Now, what have they done? True they have assisted in the formation of 
local boards and adopted rates that are neither equitable nor uniform. 
This method of rating is detrimental to some underwriting and should be 
superceded by something better. J. M.De Camp in his address to the 
association last month struck the key note to the solution of this question 
by suggesting the employment of a salaried Commissioner for each State, 
a competent insurance man, whose duty it shall be to make the rates in 
each city and town equitable and uniform. This is the safest, surest and 
best way to secure the desired result and it will pay the companies well 
to adopt the system. A committee of the State board recently re-rated 
our city and before leaving agreed to place the city under the compact 
system with Jacob Geyer, a very competent and worthy gentleman as man 
ager, but there isa hitch in carrying out the programme on account of 
some vigorous ‘‘ kicking” by one of the local agents. The companies of 
that gentleman having him, wrapped up in their affections sustain him in 
his pedal dexterity, hence the situtation remains i statu squaw. 

Petroleum V. Wise, for a long time an able and eccentric local agent at 
St. Joe, has disposed of’his agency to two of the best and oldest citizens of 
the place, Messrs. Johnson & Riley. Their popularity and social stand- 
ing insure them an excellent class of customers and a substantial increase 
in premium receipts. GEORGE. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, September 8, 1883. 





—The change announced by which the Washington F. & M. Insurance 
Company of Boston, re-insures the agency business of its associates in 
the organization known as the Boston Underwriters, will not effect the 
business of the companies in their Chicago local agency. At this point 
an exception is made; the three companies—the Washington F. & M.., 
the Firemens Fire, and the Eliot, will continue to issue a joint policy 
under the old name of the Boston Underwriters, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOME RADICAL SUGGESTIONS ON FIRE INSURANCE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


_ At this date I think it may be traly said, the business of fire insurance 
's sadly out of joint here. Justsolong as temptation continues will losses 
occur in large numbers. 

When an average clause is introduced in policies making the per cen- 
tum correspond with the hazard a falling off in losses will follow. Con- 
solidate agencies pay the agents a salary and percentage on their profits 
and a greater falling off in losses. With the above twoimprovements, and 
an inspector of ability employed by each agency; these inspectors to con- 
stitute a board of inspectors in the proper sense, and to do whole duty 
in the way of continually looking into buildings throughout their re- 
spective districts, and losses will grow less in number and amount. 

Next to proper inspection, rates must be fixed according to locality or 
State by said inspectors, and profits must accrue. The matter of paying 
agents a fair salary and percentage on their profits at once, will do away 
with the present existing jealousyand rivalry among them, which is one of 
the greatest ‘‘ bugbears” the business has to contend with. Twenty-five 
years ago when I first entered the business it was considered a highly re- 
spectable pursuit. Isit not positively disgraceful that a business of such 
importance and magnitude as that of fire underwriting should have so bad 
a reputation? I have no sympathy with agents for any of the grievances 
of which they complain to their principals, as in the majority of cases they 
have brought them on themselves, but I believe as long as the percentage 
or commission system exists these things will be. I will ask how long 
the railroad business would last even in its present state with all the agents 
working for a ten or fifteen per cent commission on the amount of freight 
they could procure? They are all paid, and with their salaries no matter 
how small or large their rates are maintained, and everything is peaceful. 
The only way to improve the fire underwriting business is to reconstruct 
it trom the foundation, which is a proper system of making rates, and a 
thorough and intelligent inspection of risks. The old systems are obso- 
lete; I refer to the principles set forth by Mr. Ducat and his followers, for 
the reason that, buildings are better, fire departments more perfect, and 
other numerous improvements have taken place. I think, however, one 
fact is not sufficiently considered, viz: Merchants and manufacturers es- 
pecially in large cities appreciating the efficiency of the fire departments, 
patrols, and ordinarily good buildings do not insure their property for 
any such portion as they formerly did, and when they have a loss it falls 
generally pretty heavy, so that efficient water supply is not wholly a good 
reason for much reduction in rates. The basis of rates should be on mer- 
cantile risks not less than seventy-five cents—and charges made for in- 
herent hazard, exposure—accummulation of dirt, grease, and fire inviting 
material, financial standing of owners and occupants, etc, no such nonsen- 
sical items at ten cents for a scuttle, five cents for a window, etc. 

The majority of the present local boards of thecountry might better be 
abolished, they are good for ‘‘so-called” insurance men to expend a good 
deal of breath in, not much more, and generally the brait® are not listened 
to, but the superficials have most to say. I think some of the officers would 
be highly entertained could they attend some of the meetings. I may bea 
little hard; but twenty-five years experience and observation is worth some- 
thing, and I regret that I have become so displeased with the present system 
—but presume I have company. I should think the officers and secretaries 
of companies would be heartily tired of the constant complaints they are 
festered with by agents. It is absolutely necessary that the corporations 
should as soon as possible declare a treaty of peace, as it were, instead 
of keeping at war as they do most of the time. Under the “‘ slip system” 
which employs a ‘‘spy” or stamp clerk, to visit every office, and certify 
that the agents have told the truth, honest men feel mortified to be sus- 
pected. If insurance companies inspect a risk after proper inspection 
and ata fair rate, and aluss occurs under the policy, it should be paid with- 
out quibbling. A great majority of all disputes could to a great extent 
be avoided if the parties insured were properly posted in the first place 
and upon renewals. How many risks are ever looked at before or at the 
time the policy is issued, and how few at period of renewal? Altogether 
too much is taken for granted in the business. Do risks not change, by 
exposures, grow dirty, accumulate inflammable material, get out of repair, 
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and give fire a pressing invitation? Perhaps some losses might be avoided 
if an inspector were to visit once in six months the risks his office has on 
its books in his district, an give his customers some profitable advice. 

If the fire companies of this country would cease to insure the special 
hazards for six months, or unless a paying rate could be obtained or with- 
draw their agencies from unprofitable places, I think they would make 
money in the end, people would beg for policies, instead of an army of 
agents, brokers, and ‘‘ leeches ” wanting to insure property for more than 
itis worth. Finally, when $86,000,000 of receipts pays but $1,120,000 
profit, it is time to ponder a business well. 

To make money in fire insurance the following hints will help: Consoli- 
date agencies, instead of commissions pay agents a salary, have first-class 
intelligent inspectors appointed who know how to make a rate, and some- 
thing about buildings. Have an average clause in policies, have uniform 
policies, let small companies ‘‘ pool their issues,” pay losses without quib- 
bling, obtain paying rates, and make every effort to get rid of the igno- 
miny which people cast upon insurance men. PERHAPS A CRANK. 


BUFFALO, September 10. 





THE SAFETY OF THE DRY-GOODS DISTRICT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


WITHIN a few days we have been in the receipt of letters from various 
parts of the country referring to the articles published in The New York 
Herald relative to the dry-goods district in this city, and its somewhat re- 
markable assertion that its destruction by fire would bankrupt all the 
companies doing business in the country. The utter absurdity of its 
statements concerning the danger to insurance capital has already been 
exposed in your columns. In this city The Herald articles are simply 
laughed at, for while the apparent motive (an argument in favor of an in- 
creased water supply) is one with which no honest underwriter will dis- 
agree, nobody who understands the situation will assent to the sensa- 
tional scare gotten up by that journal to further its own schemes. What- 
ever may be the true underlying motive of the series of articles in the 
editorial and news column of The Herald, the effect has been to needlessly 
alarm many innocent persons outside of the city, who have believed it in- 
credible that any reputable city journal should exaggerate the facts, and 
distort the truth in such an outrageous manner. 

Now the truth is that The Herald has in all its articles and interviews 
stated not one fact or anything important that was not well-known to un- 
derwriters and the public authorities long ago. In justice to the dry- 
goods district we claim for it the following advantages : 

1. The water supply of the dry-goods district is equal, if not superior, to 
that of any other portion of the city. Thereis a slight difficulty about the 
pressure at times, but it was sufficient as long ago as January, 1879, to 
supply twenty-seven steam fire engines working at one time during the 
Worth street fire, which is quite enough, 

2. The dry-goods district is divided by the widest down-town street in 
New York, viz., Canal street. Even if there were a deficient water 
supply, it is improbable any fire could cross this wide street. The proof 
of this is that when the Worth street fire occurred in 1879, the firemen 
had water, skill and engines enough to prevent the flames from crossing 
Thomas street, which is the narrowest street in the district, a test of 
efficiency quite satisfactory to underwriters. 

3. There is a system of private fire appliances for external defence 
available in this district unequalled in extent and efficiency anywhere in 
this country, and not found so favorably in mercantile buildings anywhere 
in the world. It adds immensely to the safety of the district. 

4. There are miles of automatic fire alarm wires, and hundreds of build- 
ings thus equipped with facilities for the earliest detection of fire, as well 
as of means to prevent its spread. There are in many buildings also the 
automatic sprinklers, to say nothing of innumerable fire extinguishers, 
hundreds of fire buckets, hose by the thousand feet, etc., all these for in- 
ternal security. The danger of fire obtaining any considerable headway 
is thereby reduced to a minimum. 

5. The district is thoroughly patrolled by private watchmen, whose 
faithfulness is secured by district telegraph wires and watch clocks to in- 
sure their fidelity in giving quick notice. 

6. The buildings in the district, with rare exceptions, are of solid con- 





struction, with excellent roof-closed elevators, closed Stairways and 
other well-known safeguards against fire. There is no section of the city 
of which this can be so generally said. , 

The value of the property at stake is vastly overrated in The Herald’s 
articles. The writer of an editorial spoke of ‘‘ thousands of millions,” 
with a recklessness equalled only by his ignorance. The most competent 
judges place the value of buildings and stock¢# in the whole district at 
$350,000,000. With the present supply of water the efficient fire depart. 
ment and the overwhelming evidence of the superior vigilance exercised 
in this territory, the extraordinary facilities used to detect fires in their 
incipiency, and the multiplicity of private means for their suppression, it 
remains thus that there is no section of this city, and no section of any 
city in America, where property is so safe, in proportiun to the amount 
at risk, as in the much-abused dry-goods district. Our city underwriters 
know and believe these facts, and the proof of it is that during the last 
year the majority of our best companies have been increasing their lines 
in this district. They prove their faith by their works, the absurd utter. 
ances of The Herald to the contrary notwithstanding. 


WEED & KENNeEpDy, 
New York, September 11, 1883. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Metropole Examination. 


CoMMISSIONER TARBOX, of Massachusetts, has issued the following official 
statement on examiner Plympton’s report of the recent examination of the 
Metropole Insurance Company, of Paris: 


United States branch of La Metropole Insurance Company of Paris, 
France. Examination commenced July 3 and concluded September s, 1883, 
This examination was made upon the request of the resident manager, 
the object being the authorization by the commissioner of a reduction of 
assets of the company held by trustees for the benefit of policyholders 
under the provisions of a trust deed. By the report of Noah A. 
Plympton, employed by me in the examination (which report is on file) 
and the statements therein admitted to be true by the resident manager, 
and by statements made to me personally by the resident manager, these 
facts appear : 

The annual statement of the condition of the company on the 31st of 
December, 1882, was false in respect to the amount of outstanding risks 
and liabilities at that date, the actual amount at risk being $6,773,041.09, 
and the actual amount of premium thereon being $90,957.94 more than 
the amounts returned in the statement. By the statement the amount of 
re-insurance claimed as credit was $18,101,933, with a premium value of 
$257,278.45, whereas the examination found the true amount to be $7,429- 
648 of reinsured risks, with a premium value of $104,802.14, a difference 
of $10,672,345 of risk and $152,476.31 of premium. The liabilities were 
understated by the sum of $45,478. This statement when made to the 
department was known by the certifying officer to be a speculative ap- 
proximation, and not an accurate exhibit of the financial condition of the 
company. Subsequently, and in the month of February, 1883, the books 
ot the company were made up or complete exhibits drawn off and its true 
condition made known to its officers, but no information of the matter 
was communicated to the department, and the false statement was em- 
bodied in the annual report upon the credit given the sworn certificate of 
its truth. After the examination was in progress and detection immi- 
nent, the falsity of the annual statement was first disclosed to the Departt- 
ment by the resident manager. It was further developed by the exami- 
nation that the company had, by its resident manager, at the date of its 
examination, 108 of its risks upon property in this Commonwealth re-ia- 
sured in companies not authorized to transact business in Massachusetts, 
in violation of the statute which prohibits such reinsurance under pen- 
alty of a fine of $500 for each offence. The books of the business of the 
company are found to have been so inaccurately kept, from carelessness 
or design, that the ascertainment of the true condition of its affairs was 
only possible by a systematic and minute investigation of each item of its 
transactions. The company has ceased to do business in Massachusetts. 
Provision has been made by the home office for the payment of losses, 
and the cost of reinsurance of its outstanding risks. Its application for 
authority to reduce its assets, held in trust for the protection of its United 
States creditors, has been withdrawn. With its deposits intact, its policy- 
holders seem amply secured. Joun K. TARsox. 

September, 7, 1883. Insurance Commissioner. 


John C. Paige, manager of the Metropole, has at our request, given the 
following statement of facts in connection with the Commissioners report 


I am conscieus that I have done no wrong, that any carelessness of 
errors that have occurred in this office have resulted in no harm to the 
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State Departments, the company, or the public, and all people who have 
known me, I think, are ready to acquit me of the ability to do an inten- 
tional wrong OF render an intentional inaccurate statement under any cir- 
cumstances ; at least, such seems to be the uniform expression of every 
class of people who know me and about everybody who does know me 
has had a talk with me about this in the last three and a-half days. In 
November, 1879, the Metropole Insurance Company of Paris, France, 
began business in the United States under my management, and deposited 
with the State Treasurer $200,000 in United States bonds. The com- 
pany’s business continued till May, 1883, when, owing to the general 
condition of affairs in France, the company determined to discontinue 
their American branch, and I accordingly arranged a reinsurance of their 
pusiness then outstanding with the Niagara Fire Insurance Company of 
New York city. This contract went into effect on May 30, 1883, and all 
losses since that date or that may hereafter occur under Metropole policies 
must be paid by the Niagara Fire Insurance Company. Subsequent to 
this treaty, having in mind a desire to withdraw a portion of the funds 
held by trustees in this country for the benefit and security of policyhold- 
ers, I called on June 29 on Insurance Commissicner Tarbox at his office 
and requested that he would make an examination of the accounts and 
affairs of the company, which he subsequently consented to do, and 
secured the services of Noah A. Plympton as special examiner. 

Mr. Plympton began his work on July 3. Necessarily, little beyond an 
examination of the bonds and securities of the company was accomplished 
that day. The next day was a holiday, and on the morning of July 5, 
while Mr. Plympton and his assistant, Mr. Milton, were engaged in an 
examination of the amounts due the company for unpaid premiums, I in- 
formed Mr. Plympton that the statement of the condition of the company 
as of date of December 31, which had been filed by me to the Insurance 
Department in the month of January, was inaccurate in its risk account 
and in the amount charged as a liability for unearned premium, or as it is 
technically termed, reinsurance reserve. I stated to Mr. Plympton in 
effect that at the time when this statement was required by law to be 
made, our books, so far as the risk account was concerned, were not 
written up, and that it was impossible to get them written up in time, and 
we were therefore obliged to resort to the use of an approximate state- 
ment. We knew the amount of risks and premiums we had in force on 
December 31, 1881, and the amount of risks and premium written during 
1882 accurately, and Mr. Plympton’s examination has disclosed the fact 
that both of these were correctly stated in the statement filed by me in 
the department in January last. ButI informed Mr. Plympton that the 
amount terminated and canceled and the amount reinsured had been in- 
accurately stated in our return. Mr. Plympton decided that in view of 
this inaccuracy, as stated by me, it would be necessary for him to make a 
complete and thorough verification of every item of the company’s trans- 
actions. How much work this involved is shown by the fact that Mr. 
Plympton, who has been thorough and painstaking in every particular, 
has occupied the time of himself and an average of four assistants for up- 
ward of seven weeks in this examination. 

I did not communicate to the Department the inaccuracy of the state- 
ment which I had filed in January when I discovered it in February, be- 
cause it did not seem to me a matter of any importance; but I had no 
wish nor desire to conceal the exact condition of affairs from the Insur- 
ance Department, and no examination of my books could have been made 
without disclosing the facts as I stated them to Mr. Plympton—that there 
was an inaccuracy in the annual statement—in fact, two inaccuracies, in 
that the amount of premiums terminated and canceled was understated 
some $70,000, and the amount of premiums reinsured was overstated 
some $150,000, making a total real variation of about $74,000. I cannot 
account for the gross inaccuracy of the approximated statement. My 
only theory is that in arriving at the amount of premium which 
had been reinsured in 1882, the clerk to whom the work was intrusted 
must have added in premiums reinsured on 1881 business. This is 
the only possible way to account for this discrepancy; and an ad- 
dition of $74,000 of 1881 premiums could readily have been made in the 
haste with which it was necessary to do the work, without it being imme- 
diately discovered. But even the statement of condition as explained by 
me to Mr. Plympton was not accurate ; for Mr. Plympton’s examination 
disclosed various electrical errors, the most important of which was the 
detection in one instance of 1882 cancelations from 1883 premiums. This 
error, with others of similar character, amounted to some $16,000, and 
made the total understatement by me of the premiums in force December 
31, as stated by Mr. Plympton, $90,957.94. I believe Mr. Plympton’s 
Statement to be correct. He found that all my statements of the com- 
pany’s condition prior to that of December 31, 1882, had been correct and 
agreed with the results of the business as worked out by him in detail. 
I admit that such a state of affairs as existed in my office in January last 
was not such as couid be satisfactory to any business man, but the princi- 
pal part of the trouble was due to the work being behind through the ill- 
ness of clerks whose technical knowledge of their portion of the work 
made it practically impossible to immediately fill their places. 

The statement made, inaccurate as it was, carried with it nvharm in any way 
tothe public. The company was abundantly solvent, not only in reality, but 
under the laws, and there was no occasion for making a misstatement, 
even if I was capable of so doing, which I believe my business record will 
justify the belief that Iam not. Had I felt or supposed that the com- 
pany’s liabilities were too great for its assets, it would have been easy for 
me to have drawn on the head office in Paris for the requisite amount of 
money, and there certainly was no motive for making a wrong statement. 
Idrew Mr, Plympton’s atiention to the inaccuracy, but it was not because 





I feared that he would otherwise detect it. The books of the company 
had been inaccurately kept in this department, but it certainly was not 
from design. It is a fact that the company had in force July 2, 108 differ- 
ent policies upon risk upon property in this Commonwealth in companies 
not authorized to transact business in Massachusetts. This was an inad- 
vertence—not an intentional violation of the law. The total premium on 
these reinsurances amounts to only $1902, which is a very small fraction 
of the large business which the company had in Massachusetts. There is 
no question that the company is liable to a penalty for having effected this 
reinsurance. The application for authority to reduce the assets of the 
company, held in trust for the protection of the United States creditors, 
was withdrawn by me because at this time the necessity which I then felt 
for such a reduction, if it could be accomplished, has passed. The appli- 
cation may be renewed at another time, and, if it should be, the examina- 
tion at that time will require very little trouble. 

I think it quite probable that in the future examinations Mr. Plympton 
may discover a similar state of affairs in other insurance companies. It 
is undoubtedly true that in too many companies too little care has been 
taken concerning the keeping of the risk account, and the reinsurance of 
a Massachusetts risk in a company not authorized to do business in the 
State may at any time lendvesiantiy occur, and perhaps even to a greater 
extent than was done in the Metropole. Very early in Mr. Plympton’s 
examination of the Metropole, when I observed the thorough manner in 
which he was doing the work, I made the request that, as soon as possible, 
he would begin on the City of London, and with several assistants he is 
now engaged in examining that company. The clerks who do the work 
of the various companies represented by me are distinct, and the books 
and accounts of the City of London Company at the time of making the 
statement in January were in good order. It is possible that some cleri- 
cal errors may be found, as there is no check on therisk account. I hope, 
however, in the course of the investigation, to devise some plan by which 
the risk account can be kept by a sort of double entry system, which will 
enable us, at all times, to prove its accuracy with little labor. There isno 
discrepancy or inaccuracy of any moment in the City of London account 
which is known to me. I asked Mr. Plympton to examine the City of 
London, because I liked his system of examination and desired to know 
it my staff had made errors in the records of that company such as were 
discovered in the Metropole. The examination of the Metropole has cost 
about $1300. All the salaries of Mr. Plympton and his assistants, 
together with their proper expenses, are the proper charge to the company 
examined, and all the bills for the examinaiion of the Metropole have 
been paid by the company. The charge is a very reasonable one, consid- 
ering the amount of labor performed and the ability of the gentlemen 
engaged in it. 





The Insurance Business at St. Paul. 
A CoRRESPONDENT familiar with fire and insurance matters at St. Paul, 
Minn., gives us some information which will be of interest to under- 
writers throughout the country, whether they have agencies in that city or 
not. 

Since the advent of Mr. Black (late of Milwaukee), as chief of the fire 
department, good work has been done; the discipline of the department 
has been largely improved ; the number of paid men increased, and in 
time will be a department of which the city will have reason to be proud, 
should chief Black remain at its head. The water supply of St. Paul is 
sadly deficient owing very largely to the smallness of supply pipes, the 
water department is doing considerable towards remedying the defect in 
size of mains. Stil! it will take a long time to remedy this evil, in the 
meantime it is to be hoped that serious conflagrations may not occur. 
The fire limits of St. Paul are entirely too limited and should be largely 
increased for the safety of the city. A new building law has been enacted 
by the Common Council. It is avery good one and when the building 
inspector gets at work will prevent many abuses. 

The compact system has been in operation for more than a yearand ap- 
parently works very well under Geo. W. Hall as manager. Still it does 
not prevent companies not represented in Minnesota from obliging bro- 
kers and placing risks for them ; the same companies would peremptorily 
decline risks of same class, at the same rates, if presented in their own 
towns. Asan instance, our informant cites that of the P. H. Kelley 
Mercantile Company, this concern occupies three buildings adjoining and 
communicating with good iron doors between, situated 202 to 218 inclu- 
sive, East Third Street, Nos. 202 to 208 comprise the first building occu- 
pied as a wholesale grocery rated at one per cent ; 210 and 212 is the sec- 
ond building also occupied as a wholesale grocery, rated one per cent ; 
214 to 218 is the third building occupied in the front as a wholesale gro- 
cery, stockSrated at 1.25, the rear portion is occupied asa coffee and spice 
mill with baking powder manufacturing. Claimed to be separated from 
the front of the building by a wall of a material called fire proofing. This 
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wall is far from being a fire wall as it rests on the first floor and does not 
extend to the basement or through the roof. This is rated at 1.50. Now 
as our informant was told while in St. Paul blanket policies covering from 
202 to 218 inclusive, are being written through brokers at 75c., carrying 
four risks for one very small premium. Can it be possible that any com- 
pany would write such a risk and at sucha rate when knowing all the 
facts, or has there been such a misrepresentation by the brokers agents 
of the P. H. Kelley Mercantile Company as would avoid the policies in 
case of loss? 

The manager at St. Paul requires policies to be made specific in each 
building, or the average clauses in the policies, in consequence of this no 
insurance on this risk is being written in St. Paul. The wholesale dry 
goods firm of Auerbach, Finch & Van Slyck, who do manufacturing of 
overalls, tents and flour bags ; printing with two power presses, two hand 
presses, printing in colors, occupy a building without division wall, five 
stories high, fronting on Libley street 394 feet, running from East 4th to 
East 5th, 63 feet front onjeach. It is said that they are placing considerable 
insurance through a firm of New York brokers, whose contract they hold, 
to place $500,000 at one per cent. This concern has a diagram upon the 
back of their printed form showing their building on a scale of 100 feet to 
the inch. If it were the usual size, 50 feet to the inch, it would look 
larger. This diagram does not show Libley street 60 feet wide with 
wholesale drug store and coffee and spice mills on the opposite side. 
With all their hazards the manager has rated this at 1.25, which our in- 
formant says is 25 to 50c below what it should rate. Outside of these 
two firms there is very little done with brokers. Of course brokers 
represent to the companies that the lines placed by them are excess 
lines and at full board rates. There are no excess lines in St. Paul; 
there are no large mills or manufacturies requiring more insurance than 
the companies represented there can carry, and the wholesale merchants 
can at all times secure from agents thereon, all that is necessary to 
cover full value of all their merchandise. Any representation to the 
contrary is calculated to mislead companies who would not knowingly 
write a risk below rates. 





Official Examination of the Berkshire Life. 


By the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Insurance Com- 
missioner is directed to make at least, once in each three years, an examin- 
ation of every life insurance company chartered by the State; an examin- 
ation, not only of the financial condition of each company, but ofits plans 
and methods of business and its practices as well, In pursuance of this duty 
Insurance Commissioner Tarbox began an examination of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company on July 17, and completed his labors on August 
g last. The result of this examination is whatall who have any knowledge 
of the company expected, and what each could have foretold. The Com- 
missioner verifies the last annual statement of the company in every partic- 
ular, both as to assets, claims, and stated values, except that his esti- 
mate of values exceeds that of the company. He finds ‘‘It engages only 
in the methods of insurance to which experience has given a char- 
acter of legitimacy, and proven by successful practice. Its premium 
rates are adjusted to scientific standards with due regard for safety, and 
its risks are selected with care. Its expenses of management are reason- 
able.” He findsalso that ‘‘ integrity and prudence ” appear ‘‘ to characterize 
the conduct of its interests.” His investigation stamps with official ap- 
proval, the financial condition, the plans, the methods and the practices of 
the company, and only verifies the good opinion of the company so univer- 
sally held. Gratifying, though expected, as,is this report of Commissioner 
Tarbox to the members of the Berkshire Life, it is equally 'gratifying to 
all connected with insurance interests, in what it shows of the new Com- 
missioner. Mr. Tarbox evidently has goneinto this work of examination 
with the purpose of doing it with thoroughness and care, and in acquaint- 
ing himself with the condition and practices uf each company examined. 
Moreover, he is not backward in stating in plain terms, just what he finds 
the facts to be. Hence his report of this as well as of other examinations, 
shows exactness in detail, bears evidence of critical investigation, carries 
a spirit of fairness and candor, and does not deal in flattering or fulsome 
praise. Mr. Tarbox has thus far proved our previously expressed opinion 
of him to be correct, and has only to continue as he began, to restore the 
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Massachusetts Insurance Department to the high place it once occupied 
and to be able to receive when he shall retire from the Commissionership 
a satisfactory ‘‘certificate of character,” as he has given the Berkshire Life 





The Net Cost of Life Insurance, 


CoMMISSIONER EUGENE PRINGLE, of the Michigan Insurance Department, 
prints in his annual life report for 1883, advance sheets of which have been 
received by THE SPECTATOR, a compilation showing the minimum cost of 
insurance of lives from year to year without expenses. This table is sup- 
posed to show the actual net cost of insurance, and any organization at- 
tempting to sell insurance cheaper than the prices shown therein cannot 
furnish life insurance in any sense of the word. Many co-operative in. 
surance companies in the country pretend to do this, offering alleged in. 
surance at very low rates, and our object in publishing this table is to 
brand such associations as frauds. As Commissioner Pringle says, any 
offers, propositions, or plans to carry insurance at less rates than those 
given, with additions for expenses, will be, if applied to any considerable 
term of years, certain failures. The table, it is hoped, may help persons 
desiring to insure their lives to judge between the plans which may be 
presented to them, better than they can do without the help of such 
figures. It must be borne in mind that this compilation includes in no 
way a reserve provision, nor can any promise of future dividends to 
policyholders be permitted, for the figures represent the net cost of cur- 
rent life insurance, and do not embrace the plan followed by the regular 
life companies wherein the vigor of youth is made to lend a helping hand 
to the debility of old age. The following is the table referred to, based 
on the American Experience Mortality Table and interest at four anda 
half per cent : 


TABLE SHOWING MINIMUM COST OF INSURANCE OF LIVES FROM YEAR To 
YKAR WITHOUT EXPENSES. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—George W. Burrough’s crop of oats near Springville, Ind., was struck 
by lightning and destroyed recently. , 





—John H. Law & Co., have been appointed Cincinnati agents of the 
Irving Insurance Company of New York. 

—L. Spencer Goble, New York State Agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
has sailed for Europe to enjoy a well earned vacation. 


—Thomas Clark, Jr., secretary of the American Exchange Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, is enjoying a season in the White Moun- 
tains. 

—Hon. Henry F. Kellogg, formerly of Hillsdale, but for the last fifteen 
years a prominent citizen of Niles, Michigan, and well known in insur- 
ance circles, died last Thursday. 

—Dr, Charles Wright, senior medical examiner and one of the trustees 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, died last week in London, 
only three days after arriving in Europe, where he had gone to improve 
his health. 

—Mr. J. V. L. Rodgers, secretary of the Ohio Valley Fire Insurance 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., has been spending a few days in the city, 
inspecting the risks of his company generally, and looking over the dry- 
goods district particularly. 

—The Chicago Accident and Life Association was licensed last week. 
This is the first application under the new law authorizing the incorporation 
of accident insurance companies to furnish life and accident insurance. 
The incorporators are William R. Manlove, George Ege, John W. Coons, 
Thomas M. Nelson and Stephen C. Knight. 


—Assistant Engineer, Gross, Thomas H. Rucher (one of the best men 
in the fire department), and Charles Evans, captain of the Underwriters 
Salvage Corps have been successively proposed by the Mayor to the Coun- 
cil to be chief of the St. Louis department, but the first two names have 
been rejected, and up to this writing the old chief, Sexton, still bolds the 
fort. 

—The National Longevity Union was recently organized at Erie, Pa., 
with the alleged purpose in view of inducing its members to take meas- 
ures whereby the prevention of disease would be averted by precautionary 
action. The high sheriff of Erie county has been elected president, and 
the newly appointed collector of customs, treasurer. But the recent ex- 
perience of Pennsylvanians with the graveyard insurance companies 
caused the newzidea to be received with suspicion, and we understand 
that the association has been dissolved by the court. 


—The geographical limits of some of the world’s great cities seem to 
bear but little relation to the number of their inhabitants. New York now 
includes 41% square miles, or 26,500 acres; Paris, within the fortifica- 
tions, consists of 28% square miles, or 18,315 acres; London has 122 
square miles, or about 77,000 acres; Philadelphia, with a population of 
800,000, has the surprising geographical area of 129 square miles—which 
is considerably more than is covered by London, even with all its modern 
additions of what were not long ago outlying and separate communities. 

—A suit has been brought by the City of Springfield, Ill., against Beech 
& Ticknor, agents of the Atna Fire Insurance Company, for the recovery 
of two per cent of their premiums upon property insured in the city, but 
located out. The law provides in general terms that two per cent shall be 
paid on all insurance risks taken in the city. The Atna Company takes 
the ground that this does not apply to property located outside, even 
though it is insured at the city office, and they are resisting payment on 
those risks. The judgment before the magistrate was against the city 
on the ground of insufficient proot, but the case has been appealed. 


—The Danville Water Company, which was organized to build and main- 
tain a water-works system for that city under a franchise granted by the 
city council, have completed their work, and gave a public test in accord- 
ance with the specifications in the contract between the water company 
and the city, on August 22. The requirements of the test were as follows : 
Six one-inch streams simultaneously through fifty feet of hose each, one 
hundred feet high, in the business portion of the city, and four one-inch 
streams simultaneously through fifty feet of hose each, one hundred feet 
high, in the residents portion of the city. Thetest proved successful, 
and was witnessed by invited guests of city officials and prominent citi- 
zens from Richmond, Terre Haute and Crawfordsville, Ind., and Cham- 








paign, Decatur and Springfield, Il. The work is of the stand pipe sys- 
tem. Thirteen miles and three thousand feet of mains, and 1to2 hydrants 
are in use, and the company, have two hundred subscribers to start with, 
The Danville Water Company was organized with a paid-up capital of 
$150,000, by capitalists mostly from Louisville, Ky. 


—About 150 representative fire underwriters attended the meeting of the 
Union at Saratoga, last week, and discussed the insurance situation for 
two days. A number of topics of great interest to underwriters were taken 
up, among the most important, being the devising of some plan to reduce 
taxes, commissions, andexpenses. The proceedings were, as usual, in 
secret session, but it was understood that there was a clash of interests 
between the managers and agents which made a stirring meeting, ending 
harmoniously, however. Many of the leading companies of Boston, 
Hartford and New York were represented. A grand banquet was en- 
joyed at the Grand Union Hotel, where the Convention was held, Wed-. 
nesday evening. ’ 

—The following rewards have been paid by the National Board for the 
detection and conviction of incendiaries since August 1: $150, barn of 
George Merrill, at New Brunswick, N. J., fired July 25, 1881; $500, the 
Bennett House, at Smithport, Pa., fired May 6, 1882. The following re- 
wards have been offered: $250, dwelling of J. B. Morris, at Cleveland, 
Tenn., fired January 27, 1883 ; $250, P.S. Hall’s barn, at Brookfield, Conn., 
fired July 22; $500, tobacco house o fWalker & Sengstak, Cincinnati, O., 
fired August 5 ; $250, grist mill and wire factory of Horace Lamb, at 
Northampton, Mass., fired August 6]; $250, in C. Hill’s shipyard, at 
Mystic Bridge, Conn., fired August 6; $250, J. A. Frilt’s barns, at Le- 
banon, N. J., fired August 20, 

—An underwriter suggests : ‘‘ With the large territory that is covered 
by insurance companies, and the frequency with which losses occur, it is 
impossible for the supervising agents or the companies themselves to give 
the attention they would like to the risks written by their agents who work 
under a commission, and in the hurry of business undoubtedly many re- 
ports of risks in reference to which they should have very particular 
information, are glanced over when aloss mightbe imminent. By simply 
asking some one of intelligence in the locality, who would give an impar- 
tial report upon receipt of a postal card, a very different opinion might 
be formed as to some risks accepted. It makes little difference to an 
agent how a risk looks when the ten or fifteen per cent commission is 
forthcoming on its acceptance.” 


—The demand for insurance capital in France seems to be greater than 
in this country. During the past four years the following new companies 
are reported to have been organized : Fire, 24 companies, with $35,960, 
000 capital ; life, rr companies, with $28,100,000 ; accident, 20 compan- 
ies, with $17,280,000; marine, 8 companies, with $9,680,000; hail, 5 
companies, with $6,200,000; live stock, g companies, with $1,840,000; 
reinsurance, 5 companies, with $14,600,000; mortgage, 2 companies, 
with $1,200,000; making a total of 84 companies, with $112,860,000 
capital ; 24 companies, with $18,600,000 capital, have liquidated or are in 
course of winding up. Besides these new companies, 1,124,100 new 
shares have been issued, while only 172,600 shares have been withdrawn 
from circulation. 

—Insurance Commissioner McGill, of Michigan, has given an opinion 
on the recent Iowa Court decision regarding co-operative life societies, 
He says: ‘‘ Auditor J. L. Brown has just been undoing what never ought 
to have been done—what there was no lawful authority for doing ; namely, 
receiving deposits from certain co-operative societies and certifying that 
they were doing a regular life insurance business, thus enabling them to 
sail under false colors. This practice, which never got even a foot-hold 
in Minnesota, has prevailed in Iowa for years. The present Auditor 
seems, however, to be a different sort of an official from his predecessors. 
Upon assuming office in January last, the old precedent was followed, and 
the certificates issued ; but upon a careful examination of the law, he be- 
came convinced that the certificates were issued without authority, and he 
therefore, like the honest man that he is, undertook to undo the error he 
had committed, and on the first day of May revoked the certificates of the 
societies. Auditor Brown is a conscientious, upright man, who is simply 
trying to do his duty in a lawful manner. He is a good official, and is 
doing a good work for the State in breaking down unlawful precedents 
set up by his predecessors. The co-operative associations kicked and 
made a big fuss. A mandamus case was brought to compel the Auditor 
to re-issue the certificates, which was tried before Judge Miracle, of Des 
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Moines. The case has been decided adversely to the societies, the Judge 
sustaining the Auditor in every point. This deprives the societies of the 
Auditor’s certificate of authority, to which they never were entitled. The 
deposits were made ostensibly for the benefit of the certificate holders, 
while as a matter of fact not a dollar could be touched for the benefit of 
the members to pay losses or anything of that sort; and that is where the 
fraud and deception came in.” 

—The Commissioner of Insurance, in Texas, is directing his attention 
to the co-operative insurance companies. Under the State laws all com- 
panies doing an insurance business must have a capital stock of at least 
$100,000, The corporations in question having no capital stock, propos- 
ing as they do by co-operative plans to avoid the necessity of having any, 
the Commissioner and Attorney-General will probably make war on this 
style of insurance business, especially in cases where the companies do 
not confine themselves to the betterment and protection of members and in- 
cidental assessments for their benefit or the benefit of their families in case 
of death or loss by fire, but send out agents with policies and insurance 
literature to induce persons everywhere in the State to become members 
solely for the benefit of the insurance. 

—As we surmised, with the increase in its capital to $1,000,000, the 
Washington F. & M. Insurance Company of Boston would not rest con- 
tented to operate in the agency field, as heretofore, under the name of the 
Boston Underwriters. We have before us the announcement of Fred. S. 
James, of Chicago, general agent in the West, of the Boston Under- 
writers, giving notice that the interest of the Firemens Fire and Eliot 
Insurance Companies has been re-insured by the Washington, and that 
hereafter with its capital of $1,000,000, assets of $1,500,000 and net sur- 
plus of $220,000, the Washington proposes to travel alone. The agency 
force and all other details of the business remain unchanged. The Wash- 
ington is a large, solid, progressive company, and will no doubt be quite 
as popular with the agents and insuring public as its predecessor. 

—Some time ago the managers of the Citizens Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh determined to increase the paid capital to $500,000. The 
stockholders were given the privilege to subscribe to the new stock at 
par, and the alacrity with which they did so was good testimony to the 
standing of the company and the confidence imposed in its management. 
Every share of the new stock has been issued and paid for in cash, and 
the Citizens now has an actual paid-up capital of $500,000. Nota share was 
sold to anyone but old stockholders, and none of the shareholders have 
disposed of the stock at a price below $55 per share, the par value being 
$50. The Citizens Insurance Company was organized in 1849, and is one 
of the most trustworthy companies in Pittsburg. Its growth has been 
steady and the company has a bright future before it. William G. John- 
ston is president, and the secretary, Walter Morris, is a thorough fire 
underwriter and an energetic and sagacious business man, 

—Under the head of ‘‘A Warning to Smokers,” a daily paper records 
the death of Aaron Goldstein in Paterson, N. J., at the age of 105 years, 
and to established his longevity gives the man’s history. He was bornin 
Flatow, Prussia, and served under the first Napoleon. He subsequently 
started a tinsmith store in his native village, and accumulated a compe- 
tency. Twenty-five years ago he came to this country, whither his chil- 
dren had preceded him, and took up his residence with a daughter in 
Paterson. His wife died fourteen yearsago. Five of the seven children 
resulting from the union are still living, and variously reside in this city, 
Paterson and San Francisco. Deceased was a member of the Hebrew 
Church, and was well know for his charitable acts. He was very fond 
of his pipe, and continued in the use of tobacco up to within a few days 
of his death. He did not use stimulants to excess, nor was he a total 
abstainer. He retained full control of his senses to within an hour ofhis 
death. 

—The stock of Abramson & Co., rectifiers and dealers in wine, brandies 
and cordials, in Greenwich street, New York, is insured for $7000. A 
fire was discovered in the cellar at this place on, Saturday night, but a 
quick response to an alarm followed bya stream of water soon extin- 
guished it. On entering the cellar for the purpose of estimating the ex- 
tent of the damage done, the insurance patrol discovered unmistakable 
evidences that a most ingenious effort had been made to destroy the 
building, which is three stories high, the upper portion being used asa 
dwelling. The celler contained three rows of casks of some liquid placed 
on a slight elevation. The bungs of all the casks had been drawn and 
the bungholes closed with cotton, A fuse made of the same stuff, 





saturated with kerosene oil, extended from one cask to another, Be. 
tween two rows of barrels, which were on the south side of the cellar 
was a wooden box on which had been placed the ends of the cotton fuses 
and ignited. In addition to this there were scattered about a number of 
boxes of parlor matches and a resinous substance which was highly cym. 
bustible. Some of it had burned. A,trunk and a valise, both full of 
paper, lay near, partially destroyed by the flames, and also a 10-gallon 
vessel in which was a small quantity of kerosene. The case will be jn. 
vestigated by Fire Marshal Sheldon. Matthias Cziner, a chemist, whose 
name is on the business cards of the establishment, and Albert Henze, 
the bartender, have been arrested. 


—The San Francisco grand jury in its last presentment condemns the 
use of local fire department as a political machine. It says: ‘The per. 
nicious custom of levying assessments on employees exists in this depart- 
ment in great strength, the district engineers openly ordering the foreman 
to collect assessments from the men, which, when collected, are paid 
directly to the district engineers. Some of the money thus collected was 
used to defeat the board of supervisors in their duty of appointing fire 
commissioners; some went directly to the district engineers, and some still 
remains on hand. In all those collections it appears that the district 
engineers were extremely careful not to use any of their own money, 
The great evil now existing in the fire department is its use as a political 
machine. Firemen now holding positions are also State Senators and 
Assemblymen. During their absence from the city their places are kept 
open for them, only to be filled again by them on their return from Sacra- 
mento. This should not be allowed to continue.” 


—The responsibility and arduous duties devolving upon Fred. §, 
James, of Chicago, in the conduct of a large local business, together with 
the general agencies of both the Boston Underwriters and the Fire Insur- 
ance Association, have made it absolutely necessary that he should be re. 
lieved of a portion of the labor involved, and, in consequence, he has 
reluctantly decided to relinquish the general agency of the last-named 
company. W. P. Clirehugh, of England, general manager, and Joseph 
H. Wellman, of New Yor's, special agent for the United States of the 
Association, visited Chicago last week, and, being unable to induce Mr, 
James to reconsider his determination, regretfully acceded to his wishes, 
Accordingly, the management of the association’s affairs in the West will 
on January Ist, next, pass into the hands of T. W. Letton, who for six 
years past has been associated with Mr. James in the management of his 
general agencies, and it is to the credit of Mr. James that he has not only 
consented to, but really brought about the advancement of his right-hand 
man, and parted wtth the services of one whose fidelity and ability can 
not easily be equaled. Mr. Letton’s intimate acquaintance with the asso- 
ciation’s agents and business, eminently fit him for the position, and, no 
doubt, the business will run on smoothly, without the interruptions and 
annoyances usually consequent upon a change. The local agency of the 
association at Chicago will, of course, continue, as heretofore, with Mr. 
James and his partner, Mr. Marsh. 


—The terminal endowment plan, a new form of insurance adopted by 
the Atna Life Insurance Company, provides an endowment policy pay- 
abie at death or when the insured attains the age of 80. While the premiums 
are payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, the insured, under this 
new policy, can collect optionally a cash surrender value ten years after 
date of issue, and at periods of five years thereafter. In the event of lapse 
or surrender after three annual payments, paid-up policies will be issued 
for an amount or for term of years commensurate with the purchase 
power of the premiums already paid. When the cash accumulations that 
form the single premium of temporary insurance exceed the sum required 
for the extension of the full insurance to the age of 80 (nearest age), the 
excess will be applied as a net single premium for the purchase of a pure 
endowment payable at that age. Dividends and the privilege of cash 
values are given only at the expiration of ten years from date of issue 
and periods of five years thereafter. No dividends are paid at the death 
of the insured. The surplus pertaining to policies lapsed during the in- 
termediate period, and policies becoming death claims will be accumulated 
for the benefit of those continuing. When the accumulations on any 
policy (dividends and net value) shall be sufficient to continue the policy 
in force, the insured, if he desires, can thereafter receive his dividends 
annually in cash, and cease further payments. Altogether we consider 
the new plan a most equitable compromise between the elements treated 
by a life insurance company—insurance and endowment. 
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